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THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF SPIRITUALISM.* 
By Frank Podmore. 


The greater part of this very useful and instructive book 
is devoted to describing the methods actually employed by 
expert professional “mediums” for producing fraudulent 
spiritualistic phenomena. The methods of slate-writing, 
rope-tying or untying, spirit photographs, and materializa- 
tion are thus expounded, so that we are left in doubt whether 
to wonder most at the ingenuity and audacity of the trick- 
sters, or the simplicity of their victims. Three chapters are 
devoted to spurious clairvoyance and mind-reading: and these 
are, perhaps, the most valuable in the book, since they deal 
with imitations of phenomena which are undoubtedly in 
some cases genuine. Personally, I should like to hear more 
about the mediums’ Blue Book (p. 314), with the list of seven 
thousand dupes to be exploited in Boston alone: Does Mr. 
Carrington really possess a copy of this wonderful book? 
How did he get it? And what will he take for it? 

But, premising that much entertainment, as well as in- 
struction, is to be obtained from the first section of the book, 


* The Physical Phenomen of Spiritualism: Fraudulent and Genuine. 
By Hereward Carrington. Boston, 1907. 
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I pass on to the second and smaller section, which deals 
with the phenomena labelled “ The Genuine.” Here, unfor- 
tunately, I no longer find myself in entire agreement with 
Mr. Carrington. It would take too long to defend myself on 
all the points on which Mr. Carrington courteously seeks to 
controvert me. I should like to expound and justify my atti- 
tude towards the Poltergeist—the era nature of Spiritualism: 
but I must refrain. But I will enter a brief protest against 
one of the author’s positions. He contends that the existence 
of fraudulent manifestations is, in itself, an argument for the 
prior existence of genuine phenomena, of which the fraudu- 
lent are the counterfeit. When a conjuror changes a hand- 
kerchief into a rabbit, is he also humbly imitating Nature? 

And I must challenge one statement of Mr. Carrington’s, 
because it concerns my honour. In my treatment of Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes’ evidence as to the phenomena observed with 
Home, Mr. Carrington says that I seem to him to attack pref- 
erably the weak evidence. My principle throughout has 
been to deal with the evidence at its strongest. Mr. Carring- 
ton’s criticism reveals a discrepancy between our standards 
of what constitutes strong evidence,—or rather, if he will al- 
low me to put it so, it betrays a liability on his part to fall oc- 
casionally below the standard which he has set up for him- 
self. 

Consider the following passage, in which Mr. Carrington 
very clearly indicates the difficulties of interpreting testimony 
in these matters :— 

“ It will be seen from the above that there is a great differ- 
ence between what actually transpired, at any given séance, 
and what the accounts say transpired. The general public 
cannot get that all-important fact too strongly rooted in its 
mind: that the events which transpired at a séance may not 
be reported accurately, so that the report of the séance may 
be altogether wrong and erroneous, though the sitters, and 
those who drew up the report, may have been thoroughly 
honest in their belief that the report is accurate in every re- 
spect. The effect of all this is very great indeed. Many 
spiritualistic séances are quite inexplicable as described, but 
the description is not a true report of what took place at the 
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séance in question. The facts are distorted. Consequently 
the person taking it upon himself to explain what took place 
at the séance is called upon to explain a number of things 
which, in reality, never took place at all. We must remem- 
ber, in this connection, that a number of conjuring tricks, as 
described, would be quite impossible to explain by any process 
-of trickery. The description of the trick was not correct.” 
(p- 54). 

Now, if Mr. Carrington had always kept true to the spirit 
of this passage, there would have been little room for diver- 
. gence of opinion between us. I will illustrate my point by 
considering Mr. Carrington’s method of dealing with the evi- 
dence for levitation. He quotes two passages in which Sir 
William Crookes describes in general terms what he has seen. 
Here is one of them :— 

“The best cases of Home’s levitation I witnessed were in 
my own house. On one occasion he went to a clear part of 
the room, and, after standing quietly for a minute, told us he 
was rising. I saw him slowly rise up in a continuous gliding 
movement, and remain about six inches off the ground for 
several seconds, when he slowly descended. On this occa- 
sion no one moved from their places. On another occasion 
I was invited to come to him, when he rose eighteen inches 
off the ground, and I placed my hands under his feet, round 
him, and over his head when he was in the air. On several 
occasions, Home and the chair, on which he was sitting at 
the table, rose off the ground. This was generally done very 
deliberately, and Home then sometimes tucked up his feet on 
the seat of the chair and held up his hands in full view of all 
of us. On such occasions I have gone down and seen and felt 
all four legs were off the ground at the same time, Home’s 
feet being onthe chair. Less frequently the levitating power 
extended to those next to him. Once my wife was thus 
raised off the ground in her chair.” (p. 380). 

Now the account is clearly evidence of Sir William 
Crookes’ belief that he had seen Home raised from the 
ground without visible support. But unless we believe Sir 
William to be exempt from the fallacies which beset the senses 
and the testimony of ordinary mortals, it ought not to be held 
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sufficient to justify us in sharing his belief. In other words, 
we cannot accept Sir William’s statement until we know 
more precisely the evidence upon which it is founded: what 
he saw, when, where, the nature of the light, and the attendant 
circumstances generally. Now, in his detailed notes of sit- 
tings with Home in 1871 and ’72 he records two and only two 
instances of levitation, at which he was present, and in both 
cases, it is to be noted, the light was lowered just before the 
manifestation took place. On July 30th, 1871, shortly after 
the gas had been turned out, and “ spirit lamps” [1. e., lamps 
burning spirit] had been substituted; 

“Mr. Home then walked to the open space in the room 
between Mrs. I’s chair and the sideboard, and stood there 
quite upright and quiet. He then said, “I’m rising, I’m ris- 
ing’; when we all saw him rise from the ground slowly to a 
height of about six inches, remain there for about ten seconds, 
and then slowly descend. From my position I could not see 
his feet, but I distinctly saw his head, projected against the 
opposite wall, fise up, and Mr. Wr. Crookes, who was sitting 
near where Mr. Home was, said that his feet were in the air. 
There was no stool or other thing near which could have 
aided him. Moreover, the movement was a smooth, contin- 
uous glide upwards.” * 

The second instance is recorded as follows: ‘“ On April 
21st, 1872, after various minor phenomena had occurred, “a 
message was given ‘Try less light.’ The handkerchief 
moved about along the floor, visible to all. Mr. Home nearly 
disappeared under the table in a curious attitude, then he was 
(still in his chair) wheeled out from under the table still in the 
same attitude, his feet out in front off the ground. He was 
then sitting almost horizontally, his shoulders resting on his 
chair. He asked Mrs. Wr. Crookes to remove the chair from 
under him, as it was not supporting him. He was then seen 
to be sitting in the air supported by nothing visible.” ** 

In commenting on the levitations observed by Sir William 
Crookes, Mr. Carrington remarks (p. 382). ‘“‘ Nor are the 


* Proceedings S. P. R., Vol. VIL. p. 126. 
** Proceedings S. P. R., Vol. VI., pp. 118, 119. 
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usual methods of fraud possible either, since the light was al- 
ways sufficient to allow of the medium being distinctly 
seen. . .” On what is this confident assertion based? Mr. 
Carrington is certainly not justified in basing it on the sum- 
mary description of the phenomenon given in the two pass- 
ages he quotes (p. 380) from Sir W. Crookes, for in these two 
passages the nature and the degree of the illumination is not 
even mentioned. And in the only two detailed accounts of the 
levitation which Sir William Crookes has published, the light, 
as just shown, had been lowered immediately before the man- 
ifestation; and, whether because of the insufficiency of the 
illumination, or because of his position relative to the me- 
dium, Sir William was in neither case able to see all that took 
place. He infers that Home was raised from the ground 
without contact, not from what he himself saw, but from 
what the others present told him they saw. Sir William 
Crookes is a man of such great intellectual distinction that 
we are bound to listen with respectful attention to any state- 
ment of his own experience. But science does not recognize 
vicarious justification, and we are not at liberty to impute 
like intellectual capacity to the unnamed witnesses by whom, 
in the second account quoted, Home “ was seen to be sitting 
in the air.” 

The other evidence of levitation cited by Mr. Carrington 
is the celebrated account given by the Master of Lindsay and 
others of the floating of Home out of a window at least 70 feet 
from the ground. The incident is reported as taking place on 
the 16th of December, 1868. Lord Lindsay reports as 
follows :— 

“T was sitting with Mr. Home and Lord Adare, and a 
cousin of his. During the sitting, Mr. Home went into a 
trance, and in that state was carried out of the window in the 
room next to where we were, and was brought in at our win- 
dow. The distance between the windows was about seven 
feet six inches, and there was not the slightest foothold be- 
tween them, nor was there more than a twelve-inch projec- 
tion to each window, which served as a ledge to put flowers 
on. We heard the window in the next room lifted up, and 
almost immediately after we saw Home floating in the air 
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outside our window. The moon was shining full into the 
room; my back was to the light, and I saw the shadow on the 
wall of the window-sill, and Home?s feet about six inches 
above it. He remained in this position for a few seconds, 
then raised the window and glided into the room, feet fore- 
most, and sat down.” 

Lord Adare’s account of this incident is as follows: 

“We heard Home go into the next room, heard the win- 
dow thrown up, and presently Home appeared standing up- 
right outside our window; he opened the window and walked 
in quite boldly.” 

These accounts are dated July, 1871—1i. e., two and one- 
half years after the incident. In February, 1877, the third 
witness, Captain Wynne, gives his testimony, in a letter to 
Home, as follows: “ The fact of your having gone out of one 
window and in at another I can swear to.” 

Here we have three separate accounts of what purports to 
be the most stupendous marvel of modern times. Let us ex- 
amine each account separately. Lord Lindsay was the chief 
spokesman: What did he see and hear? He heard a sound 
which suggested to him that a window in the next room was 
being lifted up: Subsequently, sitting with his back to the 
window, he saw on the wall a shadow which he interpreted as 
that of Home “floating”* outside the window, opening the 
window, and gliding into the room feet foremost. Even if 
the outside illumination had been good, and the shadows on 
the wall quite sharply defined, Lord Lindsay’s testimony 
would amount to very little. 

The shadows, we are given to understand, were cast by 
the moon, and Lord Lindsay could not therefore determine 
from the shadow on which side of the window Home was 
standing. At most, therefore, he could testify that there 
was a space between Home’s feet and the window-sill. But 
were the shadows sharply defined? By reference to the al- 
manac, it will appear that the moon was new on the 14th of 
December, 1868. What kind of shadow is cast by a moon 


* I borrow this word from an earlier account by Lord Lindsay, given 
to the Dialectical Society in 1869. 
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two days old, even in the clear atmosphere of America? 
Lord Lindsay’s account is worthless as evidence. Practically 
it amounts to this; he believes what the other witnesses told 
him. 

But we have two other first hand accounts. What do 
the other witnesses say? Captain Wynne, eight years after- 
wards, says he can swear to the fact. Lord Adare says, “ We 
heard the window open, and presently Home appeared * * * 
outside our window.” Appeared to whom? Lord Adare 
tells what he heard. Why does he not tell us what he saw? 
Is it not a little curious that one of the witnesses to this stu- 
pendous marvel should be content to give so meagre an ac- 
count, without any details, and couched in such ambiguous 
language? And is it not still more curious that the task of 
describing the details should have been entrusted to the one 
of the party who from his position could see nothing? If 
Lord Adare had really seen the whole drama, is it likely he 
would have left it to be told, practically, at second-hand? A 
comparison of the three accounts, and the ambiguous word- 
ing, of the testimony given by Lord Adare and Captain 
Wynne suggest that possibly none of the witnesses had 
their faces turned direct towards the window, and that Lord 
Lindsay was the only one of the three who made the attempt 
to distinguish between what he saw and what he inferred. 

I appeal—if Mr. Carrington will permit the familiarity,— 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober; and will quote Mr. Car- 
rington against himself: “. . there is a great difference be- 
tween what actually transpired, at any given séance, and what 
the accounts say transpired.” Is there any case recorded in 
the book in which the nature of the alleged occurrences and 
the unsatisfactory nature of the evidence point more strongly 
to a divergence between appearance and reality? 

In dealing with the baffling phenomena which form the 
subject-matter of the second part of his book—levitation, 
elongation, and the carrying about of red-hot coals— 
Mr. Carrington has chosen a hard task. If he has not 
thrown much fresh light upon the question, perhaps that was 
hardly to be expected. To get a satisfactory explanation of 
the marvels testified to, we shall probably have to await the 
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advent of another Home. But as to the first section of Mr. 
Carrington’s book, there can be no question that it will repay 
a careful perusal. 


STATEMENT OF SIR WILLIAM CROOKES. 


[We asked Sir William Crookes if he wished to see Mr. 
Frank Podmore’s article and he replied that he had not time 
to consider it, but he requested us to formulate our ques- 
tions, to which we desired an answer. ‘The following letter 
from him is in reply to the question whether he could furnish 
further particulars in regard to the statements which he had 
made respecting Home’s mediumship. These statements 
were made at the conclusion of a paper by Sir Oliver Lodge, 
in the Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, Vol. VL., 
Pp. 341-345. We quote these statements after giving his let- 
ter in reply to our inquiry.—Editor. ] 


7 Kensington Park Gardens, London, W. 
August loth, 1907. 
Hereward Carrington, Esq., 

Dear Sir:—If you will kindly read my introduction to the 
series of séances with D. D. Home, as printed on pp. 98-100 of 
Part XV. of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
you will, I think, find answers to all your queries, written with 
more care and accuracy than I could now write them at this dis- 
tance of time and in the hurry of other avocations. I have no ob- 
jection to your reprinting this Introduction in your Journal]. In- 
deed, I should like it to be reprinted, as it gives a clear statement 
of my present position in respect to these phenomena. 

I remain, truly yours, 
WILLIAM CROOKES. 


The following is the introduction to which the above let- 
ter refers. The same opinion was expressed in his address 
before The British Association at Bristol, in 1898; see Pro- 
ceedings S. P. R., Vol. XIV., pp. 2-5. 


INTRODUCTION TO “NOTES ON SEANCES WITH D. D. HOME.” 


By Sir William Crookes, F. R. S. 


In the year 1874 I published in a collected form various 
papers, dating from 1870 to 1874, describing inquiries made 
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by myself, alone or with other observers, into the phenomena 
called Spiritual. In a paper reprinted from the Quarterly 
Journal of Science, for January, 1874, I announced my inten- 
tion of publishing a book, which shor!ld contain my numerous 
printed and unprinted observations. 

But this projected work has never seen the light. My ex- 
cuse,—a real excuse, though not a complete justification,— 
lies in the extreme pressure of other work on my time and 
energies. ‘The chemical and physical problems of my profes- 
sional life have become more and more absorbing; and, on 
the other hand, few fresh opportunities have occurred of 
prosecuting my researches into “ psychic force.” I must con- 
fess, indeed, that I have been disappointed with the progress 
of investigation into this subject during the last fifteen years. 
I see little abatement of the credulity on the one hand and the 
fraud on the other which have all along interfered, as I hold, 
with the recognition of new truth of profound interest. 

The foundation of the Society for Psychical Research has, 
however, somewhat altered the situation. We have here a 
body of inquirers of whom the more prominent, so far as I 
can judge, are quite sufficiently critical in their handling of 
any evidence making for extraordinary phenomena, while 
they bring to the task that patience and diligence without 
which an investigation of this sort is doomed to failure. In- 
vited to contribute to the Society for Psychical Research 
Proceedings, some of my notes on séances with D. D. Home, I 
feel I ought not to decline. I am not satisfied with these 
notes; which form, so to say, only a few bricks for an in- 
tended edifice it is not now probable I shall ever build. But, 
at least, they are accurate transcripts of facts which I still 
hold to be of deep importance to science. Their publication 
will, at any rate, show that I have not changed my mind; that 
on dispassionate review of statements put forth by me nearly 
twenty years ago I find nothing to retract or alter. I have 
discovered no flaw in the experiments then made, or in the 
reasoning I based upon them. 

I am too well aware that there have been many exposures 
of fraud on the part of mediums; and that some members of 
the Society for Psychical Research have shown the possibility 
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of fraud under circumstances where spiritualists had too read- 
ily assumed it was not possible. I am not surprised at the evi- 
dence of fraud. I have myself frequently detected fraud of 
various kinds, and I have always made it a rule in weighing 
Spiritualistic evidence to assume that fraud may have been 
attempted, and ingenuously attempted, either by seen or un- 
seen agents. I was on my guard even in D. D. Home’s case, 
although I am bound to say that with him I never detected 
any trickery or deceit whatever, nor heard any first-hand evi- 
dence of such from other persons. At the same time, -I 
should never demand that anyone should consider Home, or 
any other medium, as “ incapable of fraud,” nor should I pin 
my faith upon any experiment of my own or others which 
fraud could explain. The evidence for the genuineness of 
the phenomena obtained by Home in my presence seems to 
me to be strengthened rather than weakened by the discus- 
sions on conjuring, and the exposures of fraud which have 
since taken place. The object of such discussions is to trans- 
form vague possibilities of illusion and deception into definite 
possibilities; so far as this has yet been done, it has, I think, 
been made more clear that certain of Home’s phenomena fall 
quite outside the category of marvels producible by sleight- 
of-hand or prepared apparatus. 

But I must not be supposed to say that all, or even most 
of, the phenomena recorded by me were such as no juggling 
would simulate. Many incidents,—as slight movements of 
the table, etc..—were obviously and easily producible by 
Home’s hands and feet. Such movements, etc., I have re- 
corded,—not as in themselves proving anything strange,— 
but simply as forming part of a series of phenomena, some of 
which do prove, to my mind, the operation of that “new 
force” in whose existence I still firmly believe. Had I de- 
scribed these séances with a view to sensational effect, I 
should have omitted all the non-evidential phenomena, and 
thus have brought out the marvels in stronger relief. Such 
was not my object. In most cases the notes were written— 
primarily for my own information—while the phenomena 
were actually going forward, but on some few occasions they 
were copied or expanded immediately after the séance from 
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briefer notes taken at the time. They are here reprinted ver- 
batim; and the petty details which render them tedious to 
read will supply the reader with all the material now available 
for detecting the imposture, if any, which my friends and I 
at the time were unable to discover. 

My object in publishing these notes will have been at- 
tained if they should aid in inducing competent observers, in 
this or other countries, to repeat similar experiments with 
accurate care, and in a dispassionate spirit. Most assuredly, 
so far as my knowledge of science goes, there is absolutely 
no reason a priori to deny the possibility of such phenomena 
as I have described. Those who assume—as is assumed by 
some popular writers—that we are now acquainted with all, 
or nearly all, or even with any assignable portion, of the. 
forces at work in the universe, show a limitation of concep- 
tion which ought to be impossible in an age when the widen- 
ing of the circle of our definite knowledge does not reveal the 


proportionately widening circle of our blank, absolute, in- 
dubitable ignorance. 


IDENTIFICATION OF PERSONALITY. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


Aug. 24th, 1906. 
The following experiment in the identification of per- 
sonality was undertaken in repetition of similar experiments 
published in my Report on Mrs. Piper in the Proceedings of 
the Society for Psychical Research. I quietly arranged with 
Miss Mary Brickenstein to tell me some incidents which she 
would expect to prove her identity to any one she chose. 
She selected Miss Buchanan, after an explanation that I was 
imitating the phenomena of spiritistic communications. She 
then gave me the following incidents which I have worked 
up in the fragmentary manner indicated in the various “ mes- 

sages ” represented by what I showed to Miss Buchanan. 
Miss Brickenstein alluded to the fact that she wore a 
brussels net veil on the piazza one warm day while at her 
Florentine embroidery, which she was much interested in, and 
that they had played bridge whist under the trees. Also she 
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remarked that she and her sister met Miss Buchanan at the 
stone one evening behind the hotel, and that they had talked 
at the balsam walk about England and Scotland and espe- 
cially the Prince of Wales and his morganatic marriage. To 
lead Miss Buchanan astray she mentioned a drive taken by 
the latter to Keen Valley for books and her stopping at Aris- 
ponet on the return. Miss Brickenstein also remarked the 
fact that she suffered frequently from neuralgia, a fact which 
Miss Buchanan should recognize. 

The “ messages’ work up these incidents in a most con- 
fused form to imitate the confused messages which often 
come through Mrs. Piper. They explain themselves. As 
the mistakes and confusions usually follow phonetic lines 
the reader will often remark that an apparently irrelevant 
word is a phonetic attempt at some important name or 
phrase. 

I explained carefully to Miss Buchanan that she was to 
imagine the messages as coming from some one who wanted 
to prove his identity to her as if a spirit, and that she was to 
watch for phonetic errors, explaining to her what often oc- 
curred in communications of the alleged spiritistic type. The 
answers recorded after the questions, which were shown one 
at a time in their order, explain themselves. I place the 
answers to the incidents masquerading as “ messages” in 
square brackets. 

I 

Hello, don’t you know me. We met not long ago. I 
WOR ax I forget. Oh yes, the...... back some distance. 
Yes, not in the parlor. I...... See Break...... is 
that it? NolIdon’t get it. Try again. 

[No guess of any one. Recalled the breaking of a tum- 
bler by my little boy George, this being suggested by the 
word break. ] 

2 

It’s awfully stuffy here. But I think I know who I am. 
At that stone. Remember...... warm weather. Played.. 
....What, the bride? No, the king...... the deuce! Speak 
hear. The mountains there. Ohyes. Up 
at that stone behind the house. 
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[No one recognized. The word “ bride,” intended as a 
mistake for “ bridge,” suggested a reference a few nights 
previously to some one in the parlor who looked like a bride. ] 


3 
Remember the sunsets. We often saw them at that 


stone. Others did. I am Remember my spectacles. 
Breaks Ten. You know. wist. Let 
me breathe on the piazza. 

[The allusion to spectacles suggested Mr. Brickenstein, 
and Miss Buchanan recalled that she had broken his tennis 
racket. Miss Buchanan also mentioned the fact that she had 


seen the sunset with him at the stone behind the hotel.] 


4 
Under the trees tied Remem- 
ber the bridge The books to read. Down 
net. No, I was not with you 
We met at the stone on the slope behind 
The drive books, books. Oh yes. 

[“‘Lodge” suggested Hurricane Lodge, as it was intended. 
Recalled the drive to Keen Valley for books, but not the in- 
tended meaning of “A..:...net” which was for “ Arispo- 
net,” the name of Mrs. Martin’s place. The word “ bridge ” 
suggested meeting Dr. Hurd at the brook bridge. Not in- 
tended. Mention of talk with Mrs. Logan about Florence. ] 


5 
Net vale. The bridge 
It was there Trips in 
last week. Oh yes, that walk 


recall any pond. Recalled trips to England and talks with 
Mrs. Logan about them.]. 


6 
what did you say? walking stick. No, no.. 
....nearly. Thecane. There that is it. Bricks and 


stone. Don’t you know? Wales. Mr. Mor- 
gan. We talked about it. 


| 
| 
If it were not......cards 

Prince......I don’t know.. | 
England. We talked...... 
; 
[Talked with Mrs. Logan about the Princess. Did not 
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[“ Bricks and stone,” as intended, suggested Bricken- 
stein, and statement made that it might represent mistake in 
coming through. “Hurry” as intended recalled “ Hurri- 
cane.” Recalled talk with Miss Brickenstein about the 
Prince of Wales, and remarked: “ It looks like Miss Brick- 
enstein.” This was correct. Did not recall any “ Mr. Mor- 


gan.” The word was intended as a mistake for “ morgan- 
atic.” 


7 
Prince of Wales embroidery veil tied over 
my head Many talks.about him. You know. °B 
Ask Ellis. Ride keen aris Who was 
Brussels net Oh yes, I wish I could keep 


[I wonder if ‘B....s....’ means Brussels?” Allusion 
to ride suggested Mrs. Corlies. Then asked if“ B....s....” 
meant Miss Brickenstein. I did not assent, but remarked 
that I would note her guess. ] 


8 
Do you remeb neuralgia. Florentine 
bridge. Is that right? piazza 
Mar Wales. I said something about 
morning . Wait. Balsam walk. You know 
that. We talked there about marriage. 

[“ Florentine ” recalled staying at a pension in Florence. 
Recalled being at Balsam walk with Mrs. Logan and the 
Brickensteins and talking with them there about the Prince 
of Wales, and also remarked that Mrs. Logan had neuralgia. 
Word “ morning” suggested nothing. It was intended as a 
mistake for “ morganatic.” ] 


9 

Remember my Florentine embroidery. How warm it 
was. We got thirsty. Bier Bessie 
Oh yes, played bridge. Now I have it. You know 
It was whist. I had neuralgia. You talked about the Prince 
of Wales balsam walk Morgan’s wedding. 

[The allusion to “ Florentine embroidery ” recalled Miss 
Brickenstein very definitely and assuredly. Remarked that 
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she, Miss Bu. had not played any games of bridge whist 


here, and did not recall the game under the trees which the ~ 


“message” intended. “Bessie stone” suggested Miss 
Brickenstein. This was the intention. Allusion again to 
the talk with Mrs. Logan about the Prince of Wales. ] 


10 


I saw you take that drive. I was not there. Arisponet 
Breaksten. Oh I can’t. You remember talks about 
England. Scotland too.. ....ck....s..n Hurricane 
met at stone back Don’t you know. 
[Drive and Arisponet recognized, and “ Breaksten” in- 
terpreted as referring to Miss Brickenstein correctly, and 
the remark made that Mrs. Corlies had introduced them, the 


Brickensteins, to her at the stone behind the Hotel and as 
bricks. | 


II 
I was interested in embroidery, and had neuralgia. Re- 
member the morganatic marriage and the balsam walk. 
Bricks stone I was there my brother 
member whist. We played. 
[Miss Brickenstein guessed again with assurance and the 


remark made that she had not played bridge whist with them. 
The game under the trees not recalled.] 


I2 


I had a sister. Capitol We lived there. B..i..t.. 
..in. Three of us. We Hyslop. M....y Br....k 
st....n. I must go. 

[Miss Mary Brickenstein guessed and an illusion made to 
Washington where she and her sister and brother live. This 
was intended by the use of the word “ Capitol.’’] 


The reader will remark easily enough the various illus- 
trations of correct identification. I had, of course, intended 
that Miss Brickenstein should be the alleged communicator 
whose identity was primarily sought, but I also intended that 
others should be secondarily involved, and the identification 
in their cases was often quite as prompt and clear. It is ap- 


~ 
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parent that it does not take much evidence psychologically 
to justify the identification of a special person in the manner 
here illustrated. It is especially important as showing what 
follows the exclusion of fraud in mediumistic phenomena and 
that the sitter’s judgment may be much more respected for 
his verdict than it is perhaps usual to concede. We have, 
in such experiments the assurance that the message comes 
from a known person and the problem is only to study the 
amount of evidence which will justify a judgment of identity. 
The phenomena might illustrate the ease and extent to which 
the impersonation of others may be possible, but it is no part 
of this experiment to exhibit such a fact. The problem of 
impersonation in these phenomena is not an important one, 
and concerns only those who are willing to believe, without 
evidence, in the existence of non-human spirits masquerading 
as human agencies beyond the grave. As we cannot scien- 
tifically believe in spirits of any kind until personal identity 
has been proved, we shall have to make the matter of imper- 
sonation secondary to the first issue. Hence I am concerned 
here merely with the question of the extent to which we can 
accept the average and normal human judgment regarding 
the source of any given facts purporting to be spiritistic. We 
are testing the correctness of the sitter’s judgment in esti- 
mating the evidence, not determining the existence of the 
source identified. Readers must decide for themselves the 
interest and importance of the results. 

The second experiment was conducted in a slightly differ- 
ent manner. The lady who was to act as “ sitter’ was in a 
distant town, and I sent the “ messages ” to her in a marked 
order and she was requested to write her verdict on each one 
as she read it and not to wait until she had read all of them. 
The order in which they were to be read was marked. I 
waited until I could send the “ messages” to the lady from 
New York City, so that no direct suspicion of the lady who 
gave me the material could arise, as Mrs. Belknap, to whom 
they were sent, knew that Miss Brickenstein was at the hotel 
in the mountains at the time when the material was actually 
prepared. By sending my letter from New York the most 
natural associative clues and suggestions were avoided. The 
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record represents the “ messages ” and replies or guesses in 
the same manner as in the first experiment. 

The reader will observe that the identification was so 
prompt that the whole effect of later “ messages” was only 
confirmatory. I had intended that the earlier questions 
would not suggest Miss Brickenstein, but would appear cor- 
roborative of the judgment when it had been established by 
the later instances. But the reader will remark that the 
right name was gotten immediately and on what would ap- 
pear to most people as extremely slight evidence. I had 
given no hint whatever of the time and place of obtaining 
the matter which makes up the “ messages.” 

The incidents out of which I made the “ messages ” were 
the following. Miss Brickenstein had been told by Mrs. 
Belknap of a tea basket she had given her daughter Margaret 
the previous Christmas. Just before my little boy and my- 
self started on a California trip I was given a reception in the 
woods on a mountain side. Mrs. Boyd and Miss Bricken- 
stein had tied a ribbon on a post to serve as a guide for the 
guests to the grounds. Some fun had existed between the 
Brickensteins and Mrs. Belknap because they all had reddish 
hair. Other incidents explain themselves, in some cases not 
having any special purpose or relevance except to give the 
effect of confusion. 

I 


Do you remember the tea basket. 


You told us you gave 


it to Margaret the Christmas before. We saw you at 
[Miss Brickenstein. } 


eee ee 


2 


We were at the party on the mountain side. Mrs. ...... 
drove us down. We asked for the woods. He was in a col- 
lege. You remember. You wanted the cottage at foot of 
hill. Reception...... He was going away...... The 
little boy...... 

[This recalls the picnic in the woods suggested by Prof. 
James of Harvard and to be given for Mr. Hyslop who was 
going to California. The episode of the cottage suggests 
Mr. Soren, as I remember. ] 
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3 

Culver only one day. We tied the ribbon on the 
post. California. The tea party. George went too. 

[This suggests Mrs. Boyd as I seem to remember. She 
had a young man who was a visitor for only one day and that 
he might have been at the tea. She tied ribbons on the fence 
to show the guests where to enter. George Hyslop went to 
California with his father. ] 

4 

Mrs. Boyd do you remember she drove us down to 
the place. The hillside near the lodge. Three of us tied 
the ribbon. James Harvard said he would 
come. 

[I thought the office boy did the driving the day of the tea. 
Did Mrs. Boyd drive us down? Prof. James said he might 
come, but did not, having gone off with some friends at Glen- 
more. | 

My sister was there. We were all good friends. We felt 
much sympathy because we three had red hair. We met at 
lodge. 

[It must be Mary Brickenstein. It sounds more like 


Mary than Lucy, and we three were more or less alike as to 
hair. | 


Bricks and stone. M and L 
hard to get it. Oh yes. Brads 
L,..cy Brick 
Bricks and stone and Lucy Brickenstein, but 
the rest is too obscure for me to make anything of it. | 
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SPIRIT SLATE-WRITING AND BILLET TESTS. 
By David P. Abbott. 


FOURTH ARTICLE. | 
[All Rights Reserved.] | 
XIV. 


I will here describe a few methods of obtaining a name or a 
question which is written by a sitter, and where the sitter retains 
the writing in his own possession. The first which I shall de- 
scribe is the most improved method known at present, and is al- 
most universally used by the professional mediums traveling over 
the country. 

The plan is to get an impression of the writing that is not a 
carbon impression. ‘The impression is, in fact, invisible until 
after it is “ developed.” The paper used is a thin, highly glazed 
paper. A tablet of this paper is provided for the subject to write 
upon. He can make an inspection of the tablet if he so desires, 
and he will find nothing. The operator first prepares a few 
sheets of the paper by rubbing over one side of them with wax. 
Some mediums use paraffine wax, which has been melted and 
mixed with a small amount of vaseline. If this wax be used, it 
must be kneaded with the hands while cooling and afterwards 
pressed into cakes. I prefer to use “spermaceti” wax. The 
wax, being white, can not be seen on the paper after the same 
has been coated with it. 

The sheet must be laid on a flat, smooth surface, and thor- 
oughly rubbed over with the wax. This prepared sheet is gen- 
erally placed in the tablet two or three sheets below the top, 
coated side down. It should be held in place with library paste; 
and another prepared sheet should be similarly placed a little 
further down, to be used in case emergency demands it. 

When the writing has been done, an invisible impression of it 
is transferred from the waxed surface of the prepared sheet, to 
the sheet next under it. Of course this can not be seen until de- 
veloped, as the wax is very thin and is the color of the paper. 
After the subject writes his questions, arid removes the sheet 
bearing them, the operator secures this tablet by almost any 
secret means; and then he secretly removes the sheet bearing 
the impression and develops it. This is most generally done by 
throwing on the sheet some powdered charcoal, and shaking the 
sheet around until the powder adheres to the wax, after which 
the surplus powder is dusted off. The writing appears plainly 
and may be easily read. Some performers use plumbago, lamp- 
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black, or coal dust instead of charcoal. Many different powders 
may be used. The magician, Mr. Edward Benedict, merely holds 
the wax impression over a lighted gas jet, moving it about. The 
flame blackens the wax portion, which melts and dampens the 
paper where it adheres. 

When this trick is used at private readings in apartments, the 
operator, after the writing, usually leads the sitter into the next 
room for a reading. Meanwhile an assistant secretly secures the 
tablet and leaves another in its place that is unprepared. Gen- 
erally the door betwen the two rooms is left open; and it is only 
necessary for the operator to engage the sitter for a moment, to 
give opportunity to the assistant to make the exchange, which 
can be made in many different ways. After the assistant has 
had time to develop the writing, the operator leaves the room for 
a moment on some trifling errand and of course secures the in- 
formation while out of the room. 

Sometimes the operator produces a slate message for the sub- 
ject; and then while the subject is inspecting it, secretly ex- 
changes tablets from a large pocket in his coat. When this 
method is used, the operator generally pretends to hear some 
one at his outside door; and as his servant fails to respond, the 
operator excuses himself for a moment, and taking advantage of 
his absence, develops and reads the writing. 

I am indebted to an accomplished magician, Mr. Gabriel Ras- 
gorshek, for the secret of an excellent means of working this trick. 
It is being successfully worked by an expert medium at the pres- 
ent time, and Mr. Rasgorshek is thoroughly informed as to the 
means employed. 

The medium gives his readings in a large store room. He 
curtains off the room into three apartments, making a large re- 
ception room in front, a middle or waiting room, and a third room 
in the rear, where is concealed an assistant unknown to all call- 
ers.’ He uses a twelve foot cabinet in the center of the rear of the 
middle room, directly against the rear cross curtain. The cabinet 
is merely formed of curtains, and is divided into two compart- 
ments by a curtain partition. 

In one of the compartments of the cabinet is a table, a pre- 
pared tablet and pencils. This is the room into which each sitter 
is invited by an attendant, to write out and prepare his questions, 
signing his name to them. In the waiting room near the walls 
are seats for callers, and one caller at a time is invited to enter 
this solitary room and prepare his questions. The other room in 
the cabinet has a table near the back curtain, with a chair on each 
side of it. In this latter room, on one side of the table, the me- 
dium is seated, giving the readings, slate writings, etc. 

The concealed assistant in the rear of the apartments secretly 
reaches through the cabinet curtain into the room where the tab- 


| 
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let has just been used, and removes the tablet, leaving another 
prepared tablet in its place for the next subject. He now de- 
velops and reads the questions, names, etc.; copies them neatly 
and also adds to them information secured from the city directory; then 
placing the slip of paper containing the copy in a small slit in the 
end of a stick, pushes it through a small opening in the back cur- 
tain of the other room in the cabinet. ‘This opening is located 
so that the stick enters the cabinet just by the medium’s hand 
behind the table. The subject is by this.time on the opposite 
side of the table receiving his reading, and the medium secretly 
opens the slip and reads the information. Meanwhile another 
subject has been invited into the other room in the cabinet to pre- 
pare his questions. ‘There is also a small cloth tube on the side of 
the table next the medium’s hand. ‘This tube runs through the 
rear curtain. In case some one has become unduly excited over 
a reading and has prepared questions at home and returned for a 
second reading, the medium takes them in his hand for a moment, 
fingering them. He keeps on hand a number of folded billets of 
different styles ; so that when he sees the ones the subject has, he 
can secretly secure duplicates in his palm. When he fingers the 
subject’s billets, he adroitly exchanges them for his own, and ap- 
parently places the subject’s billets in a book on the table. In 
reality he places the substitutes in the book, “ palming” the 
originals, which he sends through the cloth tube to the assistant. 
Very soon they are returned to the hand of the medium under the 
table. He now takes the billets from the book, apparently re- 
turning them to the sitter, but really again substituting, so that 
the originals are returned to the sitter. He conceals the dupli- 
cates; and by this time the information begins to come into his 
hand, and the reading becomes very effective. 

There is a means of developing the wax impression that I con- 
sider superior to the method given above; but I am restrained 
from making it public by a promise of secrecy to the dealer from 
whom I purchased the secret. It can be obtained of George L. 
Williams & Co., 7145 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, Ill. The 
method given here, however, works very well, and is the one gen- 
erally used by most mediums; the secret has become common 
property among mediums and has even been published before. 

A magician, Mr. C. S. Weller, of Mitchell, South Dakota, has 
experimented a great deal with different methods of preparing 
impression paper and developing the impressions. He some- 
times prepares the sheets with common cocoa butter, and some- 
times he saturates the paper with a forty per cent solution of 
cream and water, afterwards stretching the sheets in frames until 
dry. These can be used on a marble-top table, the bottom of a 
porcelain dish, or a marble slab. In this case he dusts ultra- 
marine blue on the object bearing the impression and then blows 
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it lightly, so that all of the powder is blown off except that which 
adheres to the impression. Any of the colored powders may be 
used. Some performers place a prepared sheet on a glass plate 
and another sheet over this for the subject to write on. In this 
case the impression is transferred to the glass plate. 

I am acquainted with a lady medium, who, when she gives 
private readings, answers some questions for each of the sitters, 
which they have written and retained, giving them their correct 
names, etc. The method she uses is very simple, yet she assures 
me that it works most successfully. 

This medium is working in connection with a lady “ Palmist ” 
who always receives the visitors in the waiting room. When the 
visitor arrives, this lady has a book in her hands, which she has 
apparently just been reading. There is no furniture in the room 
except some chairs. The lady seats the visitor; and in case this 
person does not desire a “ Palm Reading,’ she says, “ Madam 
B is not quite ready to receive visitors just now; you will 
have to wait a few minutes.” She then continues, “ While you 
are waiting, just write down the questions you wish to ask,” and 
she gives the visitor a sheet of paper and a pencil; and as there is 
no table upon which to write, she also gives this person the book 
which is still in her hand. 

She places the sheet of paper on the back of the book and 
says, “ Write the questions you desire answered on that sheet of 
paper and keep it. Madam B prefers to have you write them 
down so you will not forget them. Sign your name to them and 
address them to some spirit near to you.” 

The subject does as requested, and the lady again tells her to 
“just keep her questions.” She now relieves the visitor of the 
book. She waits and converses for awhile, and then says, “I do 
not see why Madam B does not come. I will go and see if 
she is ready.’ She retires to the other rooms, and incidentally 
takes her book with her. She quickly returns with a duplicate 
book in her hands which the visitor thinks is the original book, 
and says, “ Madam B is nearly ready, and she will be out in 
a few moments.” She converses with the visitor until the me- 
dium comes in and proceeds to give the reading, which fully 
answers the questions. 

The first book was a new one and had a paper cover on the 
back. Under this cover, on each back, was a carbon sheet, with 
a sheet of white paper under it. When the lady went to see if 
the medium was ready, she left this book with the medium, re- 
turning quickly with the duplicate. The medium read the im- 
pression and committed all to memory before entering. 

There are many methods of secretly securing an impression of 
the writing of a sitter. Sometimes, where no table is handy, the 
subject is given an ordinary “ clip board,” such as stationers fur- 
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nish for clamping billheads and blank papers. ‘This consists of 
stiff pasteboard and a spring clip, or clamp. A sheet of blank 
paper is in position held by the clip; and the writing is transferred 
from a sheet of copying carbon concealed under the mottled paper 
covering the inside of the “ clip board,” to a sheet of white paper 
between it and the board. The “clip board” is then taken se- 
cretly by an assistant, or sometimes by the medium, who excuses 
himself for a moment on some pretense, after adroitly exchanging 
a concealed “ clip board ” for the prepared one which he also con- 
ceals. A sharp knife is then run under the edge of the mottled 
paper of the board, separating it therefrom. ‘The carbon is re- 
moved and the impression read. After this a new blank sheet is 
put on the board, the carbon replaced, all is neatly covered by 
mottled paper, which is pasted in position, and the “ clip board ” 
is again ready for a sitter. 

Sometimes the table on which the subject writes is prepared. 
A good method is this: Use a heavy table or one nailed to the 
floor. The table must have one hollow leg. A sheet of thin, 
white silk is spread on the table with a sheet of carbon over it 
and thin cloth or paper over both. This last is tacked in place. 
A cord runs up the hollow leg and is attached to the silk. This 
cord runs under the floor to a concealed assistant, who draws in 
the silk after the writing. 

The most common method and the one most generally used 
is a bold “switch” of the paper before the eyes of the sitter, 
when the operator takes it to press it against his forehead. When 
this method is used the medium, and subject sit at opposite sides 
of a table. The writing is done on a small card, which is then 
folded two times by the subject. ‘The medium reaches and takes 
it in this condition, and presses it against his forehead; then 
returns it to the subject to press against his own forehead for a 
time. The operator then again takes it, and pressing it to his 
own forehead, gives the reading. 

In this method the operator has concealed in his left palm a 
duplicate card folded similarly ; and when he takes the card from 
the subject with his right hand, first places it in his left hand 
directly over the duplicate. The back of the operator’s hand 
faces the subject so that the cards are concealed from his view. 
Now with a deft move of the fingers, he pushes forward the dupli- 
cate into view, withdrawing the original; then fingering it with 
his right hand he takes the duplicate and presses it to his own 
forehead. He next hands this duplicate to the subject to press 
to his head; and meanwhile with his left hand below the 
table, he secretly opens and reads the question. The card can be 
opened and folded silently, which is the reason cards are used 
instead of paper. The original is now palmed in the left hand, 
and the original maneuvers gone through with again; this time 
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handing back to the subject his own card. After this the read- 
ing is given. 

There is another method of making the “ switch,” which is in 
very general use. In this case it is made with one hand alone. 
Soft paper is used instead of cards, so that it will fold into smaller 
space. Proper paper can be opened and refolded silently, if care 
be used. ‘The slips are of a uniform size, so that when folded 
they will always be of the same size. The subject is instructed 
how to fold them after he has finished his writing. 

When the operator makes this “ switch,” he has a duplicate 
piece of paper inside his right fingers, held between the middle 
and first finger near the end. He keeps the back of this hand 
towards the subject so that the duplicate can not be seen; and 
when he picks up from the table the paper that the subject has 
written upon, he deftly draws it from the ends of his fingers with 
his thumb, up into his palm beyond the duplicate, and then with 
his thumb pushes the duplicate into view. 

With a little practice this “ switch ” can be made in an instant, 
and the move will.escape the subject entirely. If, at the moment 
the operator picks up the paper, he addresses the subject, the lat- 
ter will invariably glance into his face for an instant; just at this 
moment the right hand deftly makes the “ shift” and instantly 
brings the duplicate into the view of the subject in a perfectly 
natural manner, which seems entirely honest in appearance. He 
then proceeds with whatever method he may prefer in finishing 
the trick. 

I will next describe two tricks depending entirely on this 
“switch.” They are used very extensively by the professional 
mediums of this day in the larger cities. ‘The second one I will 
describe is used by a number of the most celebrated mediums of 
Chicago, such as advertise with flaming headlines in the daily 
papers. 

In the simplest form the operator seats the subject at a large 
table, facing it, and near the right corner of one of its sides. 
There is nothing on the table but a few slips of paper, a Bible, 
and a bell. The subject is instructed to write his questions, fold 
his paper and lay the same on the table, and then to tap the bell 
when ready. 

On hearing the bell the medium enters, steps to the table and 
picks up the billet, at the same instant asking the subject if this 
paper contains his questions, name, etc. At this instant, while 
the subject glances at the medium’s eyes, the “ shift” is made; 
and the operator, instantly, with his left hand, opens the Bible, 
and with his right apparently inserts the billet between the leaves, 
closing the book. He, of course, inserts the duplicate billet, re- 
taining the original in his right palm. He now steps to the left 
side of the subject, who remains seated at the table. He faces 
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from the table so that his left side is next to the left side of the 
subject, and he instructs the latter to place his hands on the Bible. 
Then the medium places his left palm on the subject’s head to 
“establish conditions”; and as he does so he places it rather on 
the side of the head nearest himself, and so that his palm and 
wrist are opposite the left eye of the subject. This prevents the 
subject from turning his face towards the medium, or seeing what 
he is secretly doing. 

The reader must form a good mental picture of their positions, 
if he desires to realize the possibilities of this trick. The medium 
has his back toward the table and his left side to the left side of 
the subject, who faces the table. They are thus facing in oppo- 
site directions; and while the medium now describes his im- 
pressions to the subject, he secretly opens the billet with his right 
hand and reads it. His right hand is behind the range of vision 
of the subject, and is also concealed from the view of the latter 
by the medium’s person and left hand, which latter is pressed 
against the upper left side of the subject’s head. 

He now folds it again, placing it in position between the ends 
of the first and second fingers; and turning he opens the Bible, 
taking out the billet and apparently presenting it to the subject. 
He asks the subject to hold it to his own head; and of course he 
gives the subject the original billet, secretly “ palming ” the sub- 
stitute at the same time. 

Next he places his hand on the subject’s head, and gives the 
reading, answering the subject’s questions, giving his name, etc. 

In the next trick which is slightly more complicated, five slips 
of paper are used. The medium addresses the subject somewhat 
as follows: “ You came here for me to help you. You are in 
trouble, or worried about something, else you would not be here. 
Now I desire to help you if I can. I charge one dollar, and I 
answer four questions. It is necessary for you to ask these 
questions if you want me to be certain to answer them. If I 
were to proceed of my own accord, I might give you something 
which you would not care for; therefore I will ask you to write 
your questions on these four slips of paper, writing only on one 
side of the paper, and folding them twice with the writing inside. 
On the fifth slip write your name, occupation, and address. Now 
write questions which, if answered, will be a benefit to you, 
something that will do you some good. Let one be about busi- 
ness matters, another about love or family matters, etc. If you 
desire results that will benefit you, write your questions openly, 
giving the names of all persons concerned, in a straightforward 
and honest manner. When they are written, folded, and all is 
ready, tap the bell.” The medium now retires until he hears the 
bell. 


The subject invariably complies with all conditions. When 
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the operator enters, he immediately takes the billets, one at a 
time, as they lie on the table, and crimps or folds them an addi- 
tional time. He does this hurriedly, as if he desires them to be 
very securely folded. Of course he “switches” the last one, 
leaving a “ dummy ” in its place, and secretly retaining the orig- 
inal in his right palm. 

He now takes the same position as in the previous trick, with 
his back to the table, left side to the left side of the sitter, hand 
on the sitter’s head, etc. He then asks the subject to “ make a 
wish ” while he is “ establishing conditions.” While the subject 
is thinking of a wish, the medium secretly opens the billet with 
his right hand, reading and refolding it as in the other trick. He 
now remarks, “ Have you made a wish?” On being answered in 
the affirmative, he replies, ‘“ That wish will not be entirely ful- 
filled.” He now turns, and picking up one of the billets, appar- 
ently hands it to the subject, requesting him to hold it to his own 
head. Of course he changes the billets again, handing to the sub- 
ject the one he has just secretly read, and retaining in his palm the 
new one. He requests the subject to hold it to his own head 
with one hand, and to lay his other hand on the Bible. 

The medium now places his palm on the side of the subject’s 
head as in the preceding trick, and with his right hand secretly 
opens and reads the second billet, memorizing it. As he does this 
he is verbally answering the question on the first billet, which 
the subject is now holding to his head. If the first question was, 
“ Shall I make a certain investment in mining stocks, etc.,” the 
medium says, “I see you contemplate investing in mines, etc., 
etc. This will not prove a profitable investment; you should by 
no means do this. I see there is another opportunity coming to 
you for an investment, that will be much safer, etc., etc. Now, 
sir, open the question you are holding to your forehead, and see 
if I have answered it correctly.” 

Meanwhile the medium has secretly read the second question, 
and the billet bearing it is in position between his fingers. He 
now picks up another billet, apparently giving it to the subject 
to hold as in the first case. Of course he gives the subject the 
second one which he has just secretly read, and retains in his 
palm the new one. While he answers the second question, which 
may pertain to love or family affairs, he again secretly reads the 
question in his right palm. 

After answering the question, the subject is directed to open 
his billet and see if it be correctly answered; and the medium 
turns and picks up another one, apparently presenting it to him. 
This is continued until all of the questions are answered, and the 
subject’s name, occupation, etc., given. 

At the last billet, which is a “dummy,” the medium again 
makes the “ shift,” retaining the dummy and giving the subject 
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the last genuine billet. This time he leaves the side of the sub- 
ject, and answers the question correctly without contact with 
him. ‘This trick is very effective, and gives the greatest satis- 
faction to the medium’s patrons. 

There are so many methods of gaining knowledge of what a 
sitter secretly writes that it is impossible to give them all here. 
It is safe to say that in any case where the subject is required to 
write anything, that there is always a secret means of gaining 
knowledge of the writing. In such cases no information is ever 
given except such as could be inferred from the writings, or such 
as can be given by shrewd guesswork. 

I know one medium who wears a skull cap when giving a 
reading. It is made of black silk; and in the top of it, held in 
place by a lining of oil cloth, is a sponge saturated with odorless 
alcohol. The subject writes his questions on a card and seals it 
in an envelope. The operator now takes the envelope, and 
presses it on top of his head directly over the hidden sponge. 
The alcohol renders the envelope transparent; and after a mo- 
ment the medium brings the envelope in front of his eyes, with 
its upper edge resting against his forehead, and there reads the 
question. He is near-sighted and this is quite easy for him. 

He holds it in this position while he talks to the subject, until 
the alcohol evaporates and the envelope assumes its natural ap- 
pearance. He then gives the reading and returns the envelope 
unopened. This is a very impressive trick. The use of odorless 
alcohol for such purposes is well known in some quarters, but I 
think this method of using it is not generally known at present. 
The envelope never leaves the sitter’s sight and the experiment 
appears very marvelous. 

Other means of securing information from writing are some- 
times adopted, but they are very complicated and in some cases 
require a very expert operator. I once met a medium who could 
so manipulate his subjects as to secure much information from 
the writing in the most concealed manner ever known. The 
reader is referred to the author’s article, “Some Mediumistic 
Phenomena,” in the Open Court of August, 1905, for a sample of 
his work. 

There are also means of apparently reading sealed questions 
from the platform or stage, in which the methods are thoroughly 
concealed. In some of these cases the medium never goes near 
or touches the questions in any way, can be blindfolded, and may 
even walk about while giving the tests. In such cases the sealed 
questions appear never to leave the sight of the spectator; yet 
the medium reads and answers them in the most marvelous man- 
ner. A description of the means used would require too much 
space for the length of this article, so I merely make mention of 
these tricks. I do this that the reader may be on his guard in 
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any case where the subject writes anything whatever, and where 
the operator claims to secure knowledge of such writing through 
the assistance of spirits of the dead. 


EDITORIAL. 


Mr. J. Arthur Hill, in a letter which we published in the 
September number of the Journal animadverting on the ar- 
ticle to Telepathy in the June number, suggested that we 
should have a term for the “kind of telepathy’ which we 
said had not been scientifically proved. It has occurred to 
us to suggest the word telemnesia for this purpose. We can 
assume that telepathy shall denote the transference of pres- 
ent active mental states, while “ telemnesia ” may denote the 
transference of memories and perhaps imply the selective ca- 
pacity of the percipient to determine what is wanted for its 
purposes. It is possible that this implication of selection 
should not be associated with the term, as we should deem it 
more natural that the transmission should be the work of the 
agent rather than the foraging of the percipient, and if so we 
should have to coin a still different term for this selective pro- 
cess on the part of the psychic. In any case, however, telem- 
nesia might serve to denominate a process of supernormal ac- 
quisition of memories rather than present mental states. 

This definition would not imply that the process was or is 
afact. The possibility is wholly without evidence at present, 
and it would have to be experimentally proved before it could 
have any standing in a court of science. 


FINANCIAL. 

It is intended that the fiscal year shall begin the first of 
January each year and end December 31st of the same. 
This year’s report of total expenses will not be made until 
the January number of the Journal for next year. 
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If readers and members, however, will examine the Journal 
for February, April, August and November, they will find 
what the expenses of the work have been since they began in 
June, 1906. I shall summarize them here. 


First Quarter $1,186.00 
Second Quarter 2,064.30 
Third Quarter 2,514.47 
Fourth Quarter 


To complete the year ending December 31st will require 
nearly enough more to make the total expenses $10,000, 
which was the sum calculated at the outset. It is hoped, 
however, to bring the amount a little below this. 

Receipts from annual memberships have been $4,925. 
Receipts from Life memberships of the various types have 
been $2,450. Only the income of this last sum can be used. 
This will be a little more than $100. Hence it will be ap- 
parent that the total receipts will be a little more than $5,000. 
The expenses have been nearly $3,500 more than receipts, 
and before the end of the year will reach nearly $1,000 more. 

If the experimental work which is contemplated this com- 
ing year be undertaken it will add considerably to the calcu- 
lated annual expense. The Society will have to press vigor- 
ously for an adequate endowment, and this financial state- 
ment is made in order to emphasize that need. It is not 
known to what extent members can aid in this directly; but 
indirectly they might effect much by presenting the subject 
to all who may be induced to consider it. Work that is now 
enlisting the minds of the best men in Europe and that has 
received an endowment of $800,000 from the French Govern- 
ment ought, in this country, which boasts of its intelligence 
and progressive spirit, to far surpass this munificence. 


We wish to repeat the request to members that they be 
free to take part in the Correspondence which we wish to as- 
sociate with the work of the Journal. Only in this manner 
can we remove difficulties, misunderstandings, and objections 
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regarding the work. We desire the freest expression of 
readers’ opinions or desires with reference to these matters, 
and they will receive the most respectful attention. 

For instance, word has reached us indirectly and not by 
letter that a certain member wants to see telepathy exploited 
experimentally and less of the matter which bears on spiritis- 
tic hypotheses. We should be glad to publish any criticisms 
of the method involved in editing the publications and ex- 
press the hope that readers will take us into confidence in 
that matter. We would say to this unknown critic, however, 
that we should be very glad indeed to have and to publish 
matter bearing upon telepathy. The only thing that has pre- 
vented it is the simple fact that we cannot discover any suit- 
able evidence of its existence. The writer, speaking person- 
ally, can say that he has never yet been able, in fifteen years’ 
experience, to find a single case of it which could be experi- 
mented with scientifically, and for that reason cannot be ex- 
pected to publish any matter on it. Very few spontaneous 
cases of it have come to our attention. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


M. Caesar De Vesme has an article in the July number of 
the Annals of Psychical Science in which there are several mis- 
conceptions of views which I had expressed in the articles 
summarizing the experiments with Mrs. Piper and others 
since the death of Dr. Richard Hodgson in the February, 
March, and April numbers of this Journal. His remonstrative 
attitude of mind regarding my position with reference to 
telepathy, tho entirely friendly in its spirit, involves such a 
misunderstanding of what I said and hold, that it may be well 
to call attention to the matter and to correct the misconcep- 
tion which may have also been shared by others. 

I am made, apparently at least, to deny the fact of telep- 
athy, as the following quotations show. After quoting my 
statements he says 


“It seems then, that the person who holds the telepathic hy- 
pothesis, before having recourse to that of spirits, is in the opin- 
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ion of Prof. James Hervey Hyslop, among the great mass of wn- 
scientific people. He has asserted, as we have just seen, that those 
‘persons who can believe such things without a shadow of evi- 
dence would be capable of believing anything ’ and that he refuses 
to treat this hypothesis of telepathy seriously until some proofs 
can be advanced in favor of it which are adequate to sustain its 
vast pretensions.” 


After some further animadversions in criticism of my con- 
tention the writer goes on:— 


“ Secondly, is Prof. Hyslop quite sure that there is not, as he 
calls it, a shadow of evidence of the transmission that thought can 
operate between the experimenter and the subject in a state of 
trance? I appeal to all who have seriously pursued the study of 
metapsychics and ask them whether this statement of Prof. Hys- 7 
lop’s does not seem to them absolutely astounding. They are q 
acquainted with the experiments of Dr. Malcolm Guthrie and Sir 
Oliver Lodge with Miss Ralph and Miss Edwards, of Gurney, 
and Myers with Blackburn and G. A. Smith, etc.” 


It is possible that M. De Vesme did not appreciate tech- 
nical English clearly enough to detect exactly what my lan- 
guage stated in my attitude on telepathy: for his criticism is 
too friendly to attribute his position to a desire to find serious 
fault. With his understanding of my position his surprise and 
animadversions were certainly excusable, if not justified. But 
when my exact language is observed, with the definite limita- q 
tions which I assigned to the term “telepathy,” I think it q 
will be clear that my position will not seem so at variance q 
with scientific opinions about it as a superficial interpretation q 
might imply. 

I do not deny, and I did not deny in those articles, the ex- 
istence of telepathy of some kind. I was quite aware of the 
experiments by Dr. Guthrie and others, and in fact I have ac- 
cepted telepathy as a fact on the ground of just this and simi- 
lar evidence. But what I was doing in my article was insist- 
ing on the limits of that hypothesis to the kind of evidence 
which proved it and determined its character, in so far as that 
evidence sustained it at all. What I denied was “ the kind of 
telepathy ” assumed by those who applied it to the Piper and 
similar phenomena, and I denied this, not as a fact, but as a 
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scientifically supported view. I did not say that telepathy 
has no scientific evidence in its favor, but “the telepathy 
which this writer assumes” (April Journal, p. 197), and “ no 
scientific man believes in the kind of telepathy here sup- 
posed.” I made this clearer and more emphatic in the June 
number of the Journal in the article on “ Telepathy,” but this 
may not have been seen by M. De Vesme when he wrote his 
article. What I have been insisting on is that the only scien- 
tifically legitimate use of the term “telepathy ” is that which 
merely names a group of supernormal phenomena whose 
cause is not yet known or understood and that the facts which 
support its claims at all are limited to the present active 
states of the agent. ‘There is no scientific evidence for se- 
lective telepathy or the percipient’s selection of memories in 
other minds. This process may be a fact, but there is as yet 
no scientific evidence whatever for this, and it must be as- 
sumed if the spiritistic hypothesis is to have any rival in the 
explanation of the Piper and similar phenomena. They can- 
not be accepted as evidence of such a telepathy because they 
relate so definitely and almost exclusively to the personal 
identity of deceased persons. Until we have evidence of this 
selective telepathy, telepathic foraging in the memories of the 
living, telemnesia, if I may call it such, in facts not related 
to the personalities of deceased persons, the term cannot be 
legitimately applied to the explanation of such records as I 
was discussing. I accept telepathy as defined by the evi- 
dence in the Society’s records and Proceedings, but that does 
not include one iota of fact proving the influence of latent 
knowledge. When the evidence has been produced that 
there is this kind of telepathy I shall insist less strenuously on 
its applicability to such cases as are under consideration. 
The view which I here take is not new and is not my own 
solely. It was maintained by Sir Oliver Lodge himself as 
early as the first Report on the experiments with Mrs. Piper. 
After making the statement, in his account of personal ex- 
periments, that he regarded telepathy as scientifically proved 
and that “thought transference is the most commonplace 
explanation to which it is possible to appeal,” Sir Oliver 
Lodge went on to add :— 
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“ But, whereas, the kind of thought-transference which had 
been to my knowledge experimentally proved, was a hazy and 
difficult recognition by one person of objects kept as vividly as 
possible in the consciousness of another person, the kind of 
thought-transference necessary to explain these sittings is of an 
altogether freer and higher order,—a kind which has not yet 
been experimentally proved at all.” 


I admit unhesitatingly the possibility that present active 
mental states may be telepathically transmitted to a medium 
in a trance, but this admission does not carry with it the hy- 
pothesis or the belief that memories or past experiences can 
be so transmitted. Before any such hypothesis can be enter- 
tained scientifically it must have been proved to be tenable in 
regard to incidents which are not relevant to the personal 
identity of deceased persons. The original evidence of 
telepathy consisted in facts which it was absurd on the face of 
them, or at least unnecessary, to refer to such a source. 
Otherwise telepathy would have had to compete with spirit- 
ism for recognition. But there is not a trace or shred of 
scientific evidence that telepathy is a selective process forag- 
ing about the mind of sitters for pertinent incidents to imper- 
sonate the dead. The kind of telepathy which critics of spir- 
itism are assuming or tolerating completely alters the con- 
ception which originally defined it. That conception as- 
sumed the agent as the influencing factor. This new and 
enlarged “telepathy ”’ assumes that the percipient does the 
work selectively and no analogy whatever exists between 
this and the scientifically proved telepathy. All that I ask is 
that the hypotheses which are used to explain things be scien- 
tifically proved and that they show some rational consistency 
with the facts and the assumed powers attributed tothem. I 
can abandon the spiritistic hypothesis when its rival can show 
some other credentials than the respectability of scepticism. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything pub- 
lished under this head, and no indorsement is implied except 
that it has been furnished by an apparently trustworthy con- 
tributor whose name is given unless withheld at his own 
request. 

[The following account of personal experiences, in the 
main, explains itself. But I wish to call attention to the de- 
sirability of reporting or having reported the various sensa- 
tions and emotions which may accompany noteworthy per- 
sonal experiences. ‘The importance of them will be apparent 
to the student of psychology, and the writer, who has himself 
reported in the English Proceedings through Professor 
James some important phenomena in the field of glossolalia, 
has here shown his appreciation of the accompaniments ci 
such experiences. Similar reports are desired and will always 
be welcomed. Physiology always desires to ascertain 
and study such accompaniments of mental states as blood 
pressure, heart beats, knee jerks, optical reflexes, etc., so that 
psychology may take a lesson from this method and record 
the phenomena directly and indirectly associated with those 
which seem to be of most interest. The explanation may be 
left to the future.—Editor. | 


THE MUSCULAR SENSE IN MEDIUMSHIP. 


As no analytical attention has ever been reported by me of the 
Muscular Sense in Mediumship—as proof of the self-realization 
(by motor sensation) of the motions of “ spiritual” pressures and 
forces—when acted upon by “ spirits °—in speaking and writing 
—I herewith give the following experiences as connected with 
“ The Case of Albert le Baron, with an introduction by Prof. Wil- 
liam James,” in Part XXXI of the Proceedings. 


I; 
Muscular Sensations When Speaking. 


Sensations of the Muscular Sense were felt by me in my 
cheeks ; for my cheeks were mechanically compressed by the mo- 
tion of the force; and the air from my lungs was driven automat- 
ically out of my mouth in violent suspirations. This was accom- 
panied with such cries as from Rameses for Egypt: “O, my 
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people! O, my people!” My cheek-action—mechanically—was 
due to the mental energy—subconscious—acting on the nerve of 
my buccinator muscle. 

The muscular sense was, in fact, confined to the nerves of my 
cheeks and the muscle around my lips, viz., the orbicularis oris, 
and elevator muscles. I cannot say why no muscular sensations 
were felt in the muscles of my larynx; or, the crico-thyroid mus- 
cle, as supplied by the superior laryngeal branch of my pneumo- 
gastric nervous system. There was no articulation or enuncia- 
tion; the Egyptian (?) words, automatically rolled out of my lips; 
mostly, in unmodulated, cavernous semi-gutteral sounds. With 
no pitch, tone, or modulated qualities of voice. And—not know- 
ing their nature—that is, the nature of the subconscious origin of 
Egyptian (?) sounds; of course, as I listened to them, they pro- 
duced in me, very strong religious emotions of mystic wonder. 
They also serve to heighten the subconscious action, previously set 


in motion, by the new and startling religious suggestions from 
without. 


II. 


Muscular Sensations When Writing. 


Sensations of my Muscular Sense (when automatically writ- 
ing the religious messages of Rameses to Egypt and Arabia) were 
felt in the interossei muscles of the fingers of my right hand; and 
the muscular sensations seemed to alternate from the back of my 
right hand, to its palmar surface; no muscular sensation being 
felt in my little finger. The subconscious force exerted (to con- 
tract the muscles in my middle, and index fingers, when auto- 
matically writing) was sensed the more powerfully by my Mus- 
cular Sense, in exact proportion as the “ messages ” increased or 
decreased in the scale of intelligibility, viz., rose in their moral 
meaning from intelligently inferior moral concepts, up to superior 
moral concepts. At first—before the writing became intelligible 
—the sensations of my Muscular Sense was chiefly confined to 
the superficial muscles of my right forearm; and to the three 
general muscles of pronation and supination. In writing the au- 
tomatic, penitent, religious “ messages’ of Rameses, of course, 
my available, conserved, and subconscious religious energy, acted 
upon my muscles—in part at least—through branches of my ul- 
nar and median nerves. Of course, all the new, and startling, 
automatically written religious messages, had—like those when 
speaking—a similar profound ethical effect on my moral and spir- 
itual, emotional nature. Far more startling than any new re- 


ligious suggestion coming to me from an ecclesiastical source 
from outside my own body. 
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APPARITIONS. 


The following incidents occurred in the experience of my 
children this summer while I was on a lecture tour in the 
west. I publish them partly because of their freshness and 
partly because of their early record. The first one was re- 
corded the next morning after its occurrence, and immedi- 
ately after I had been told it. I had my boy write it out him- 
self and it is in his language. I questioned him at the time 
to see how much reliance I could place on it as an experience. 
His grandfather died last December. The second incident 
was written down immediately after its occurrence, not more 
than five minutes, I being in the room when it took place. 
The accounts are by the children themselves. 

It must be remembered that I have not talked to my chil- 
dren about such phenomena. I had for a long time refrained 
from mentioning psychic research or its facts in the presence 
of my children, and from various sources and hints, some of 
them from questions by his schoolmates, the boy managed to 
get some idea of what I was interested in, and tho I have an- 
swered a few questions about the matter since then I have not 
talked about it or done anything to interest him or the others 
in the subject. The two younger children, girls, have not 
read anything whatever on the subject. The boy has read a 
number of short newspaper stories and has been told by me 
that they were probably fabrications. It is probable, however, 
that he has picked up some fairly intelligent conceptions of 
the phenomena. I should at least infer as much from casual 
observations of what he has remarked on several occasions. 
But he has not shown any manifest interest in the subject 
and its phenomena. ‘There is no reason from either this sup- 
posed interest or any apparent fears or curiosity about the 
phenomena to assume that his imagination had predisposed 
him to illusions or hallucinations in this field, tho this explan- 
ation of the phenomenon is the one that will commend itself 
to most people. 

George is nearly fifteen, Winifred is nearly thirteen, and 
Beatrice is eight and a half years of age. 
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San Francisco, August 6th, 1907. 
At about 9 o’clock Monday night, August 5th, 1907, my two 
sisters and I were playing on the bed in the room of the Hotel 
Jefferson. I suddenly looked up and I saw my grandfather walk- 
ing through the doorway. He disappeared instantly and then I 


remarked to my sisters that I had seen my grandfather come 
through the doorway. 


GEORGE HALL HYSLOP 


We heard George say this at the time. 
WINIFRED HYSLOP, 
BEATRICE HYSLOP. 


The next is an incident reported by the youngest child. I 
questioned her and had her tell it over to me at several differ- 
ent times and under different circumstances, but she always 
told it exactly as here narrated. I suspected pure imagina- 
tion and not even illusion or hallucination, but so far as I 
could discover it was not her imagination in the proper 
sense of the term. I would prefer the hypothesis that it was 
a casual hallucination due to interest in the previous experi- 
ence of George which she saw I was curious about. I did not 
find any definite clue to its explanation from what she was 
thinking about, as she could give no clear idea of this. But 
it is possibly due solely to the suggestion of the other experi- 
ence and the consciousness that I would be interested in it. 
There were two of the experiences as the reports show, tho on 
different dates. The unique character of the second has 
some suggestions of an apparition in it. 


San Francisco, August 6th, 1907. 
I was lying on the bed and George was in the bath-room. I 
thought I saw him walk across the room. 


August 7th, 1907. 
This morning I was lying on the bed. I saw a circle with my 
grandfather’s head in it. I thought he said, “ Say.” 


BEATRICE HYSLOP. 


The next incident is connected with the two older chil- 
dren and occurred in Portland. It is not exactly collective, 
as the reader will see, but it involves reports by both of them. 
I was at work in the room when it took place and my atten- 
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tion was called to it at once by both children. I had the ac- 
count written down by them at once. 


Portland, Ore., August 18th, 1907. 
At half-past six on Sunday night, August 18th, 1907, my sister 
and I were in a room (No. 62) in the Hotel Nortonia of Portland, 
Oregon. Winifred was bending over the table (in front of a 
window) with her elbows resting on it. She was calling my at- 
tention to a picture that was drawn by my younger sister (Bea- 
trice) of the double-bow-knot in the railroad up Mt. Tamalpais. 
As I happened to glance over Winifred’s head into the next room, 
which was to the right, I saw a hand and the cuff of a black coat 
shoot from behind the door as if tossing something. About one 
second later Winifred’s comb fell from her head towards me. 
Winifred was on my right and the comb fell between us, as if it 
was tossed and dropped just a little too far. I thought at first 
that it was my father that threw the comb and went into the next 
room to see if it was he. Winifred blamed me for it and it was 
hard work to persuade her otherwise. Before I saw the hand I 
had looked twice into the room, because I felt that something was 
going to happen. 
GEORGE HALL HYSLOP. 


I had just come in from supper and was kneeling on the chair 
near the table where my father’s type-writer was, with my head 
on my hands and my elbows on the table thinking, when my 
comb, which was holding up my hair, fell on the table. At first 
I thought it was my brother, who was standing at the side of me, 
who pulled it out, but he said, “ Honestly, I didn’t,” so I believed 
him. He then told me that he saw a hand coming out of a black 
coat throw it from the next room onto the table. He said he 
thought it was father. 


WINIFRED HYSLOP. 


The position in which Winifred was at the time makes it 
possible that the comb would fall out of its own gravity, if it 
was not well in the hair. But the comb was behind a black 
bow of silk and this might have hindered its fall in this way, 
tho I have no reason to believe that it did so hinder it. I have 
had her assume this position again without telling her what I 
wanted, and if the comb was loose in her hair it could easily 
have fallen of its own volition, as her head seems to have been 
a little below the level, tho this is not positively proof for that 
occasion. But in so far as the apparition of the hand is con- 
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cerned it might have been caused by the motion of the comb 
itself starting and associated with the black silk bow in front 
of it. This is the most probable interpretation of the facts. 


COINCIDENCE. 


July 30th, 1907. 

While on the train today from Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco, I was looking out of the window and reflecting for 
some minutes on the limits of the duty to sacrifice. It was 
suggested by the idea which some maintain that our own indi- 
viduality should be absolutely lost in that of something else, 
and I thought over for some time the idea that duty to self- 
realization denied the necessity of any sacrifice except that 
which admitted the rights of all others to the same achieve- 
ment and ends as we imperatively seek them. In my mind 
the word sacrifice constantly came to the front, but I said 
absolutely nothing. I remained perfectly silent. My little 
girl, between eight and nine years of age, was sitting on my 
lap and some five or ten minutes after I had stopped thinking 
of the matter suddenly asked me what sacrifice was. Notic- 
ing the coincidence I did not reply until I asked her how she 
came to think of that. She answered: “ Oh, I don’t know. 
I just thought of it.” I could find no reason in her mind for 
its occurrence, and she knew nothing of its meaning until I 
explained it to her. There was no apparent reason for an 
ordinary explanation of the coincidence by suggestion, unless 
we suppose hyperaesthesic conditions sensitive to uncon- 
scious vocalization on my part, of which I was not even sus- 
picious at the time. 

JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


DREAM OR APPARITION. 


The following experience was sent to me by Mr. C. A. 
Snow, a prominent attorney of Washington, D. C. He ac- 
companies the incident by the following statements, made 
necessary by the duty to suppress the real names. Mr. Snow 
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assumes responsibility for the facts which he got personally 
from the lady herself. 

Mrs. S., the narrator, was the daughter of Justice X., of 
the United States Supreme Court, and was once much talked 
of as a possible candidate for the Presidency. Mr. Snow came 
into possession of the facts some fourteen years ago and they 
were reduced to writing a year or two later by the lady her- 
self. The following is the account: 


“In October of the year 1890, Mrs. S. was residing tempo- 
rarily in Vienna. She had gone to Europe to stay one year, be- 
ing a widow, without family, and free to roam at will. Having 
only a limited income of her own, her father (then Justice X. of 
the Supreme Court, U. S.), made an addition to her means that 
she might enjoy greater advantages while abroad. At this time 
she had already stayed abroad three years, with the approval of 
her father, and was contemplating remaining still one year more. 
Her father, in his letters to her after she told him of this decision, 
seemed a little disappointed. She also received a letter from a 
friend, saying, ‘I do not mean to convey the idea that your 
father is not well, but you have not seen him for so long that I 
want to warn you that you will find him changed.’ From that 
time Mrs. S. felt an unaccountable depression of spirits, and re- 
gretted that she had not gone home with some friends, who 
sailed a few weeks before. She had no intention of altering her 
purpose, however, of remaining abroad one year longer. She 
had the idea firmly fixed in her mind that her father would live 
to a great age, as he had always enjoyed good health, and came 
of a long-lived stock. 

“ At this time Colonel Frederick Grant was U. S. Minister to 
Vienna, and Mrs. S. was in correspondence with her friends, the 
U. S. Consul, Mr. Portello and his family, at Dusseldorf, with a 
view to joining them for the winter, and was constantly expect- 
ing messages from them. 

“This was the state of affairs on a certain Saturday in the 
month and year already indicated, when Mrs. S. received an in- 
vitation to dine at the legation, ‘en famille’ on the next evening 
(Sunday). ‘I have also your friend, Mr. G.’ said Mrs. Grant. 
That night on retiring Mrs. S. was in much better spirits than 
usual, looking forward to the morrow’s dinner with pleasure. 
Her sleep was fitful and broken, however, and she had wakened 
up and gone to sleep again two or three times, so that she knows 
she must have had the following dream or vision towards morn- 
ing. She seemed, in this dream, to be transported back to the 
family room in her father’s house in the United States. He was 
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lying in an invalid’s reclining chair, with a crimson face, still 
conscious, but she seemed to know that he had just been brought 
in from somewhere, having been stricken with apoplexy, and 
that he was dying. She was in great agony, and seized his hand 
and said: ‘QO, Pa, you are dying, aren’t you?’ ‘ Yes, my child,’ 
he replied, ‘I am, but I am an old man and you could not expect 
me to live much longer.’ The vision then dissolved and Mrs. S. 
awoke. 

“She went in to breakfact the next morning, or rather that 
same (Sunday) morning at 10 o’clock, and a little later the Mr. 
G. spoken of above, came into the breakfast room of the same 
hotel to consult with her about their going together to the Lega- 
tion to dinner that evening. He ordered his breakfast, as they 
sat there the porter handed Mrs. S.a cablegram. Her heart mis- 
gave her, but she defied Fate, and determining that it should not 
be a realization of her dream, she said, with bravado, ‘this is 
from Mr. P. and I shall now be able to determine definitely my 
plans for the winter.’ Meanwhile she opened the dispatch with 
trembling hand. It told her that her father had had a stroke of 
apoplexy the day before, and was in a critical condition. ‘O,’ 
said she, ‘my dream!’ She then told Mr. G. of her dream of the 
early morning, and he assisted her to make her preparations to 
leave for America. She felt sure that her father would die, as 
she had known in her dream that he was dying. She felt that 
he was trying to tell her so, and prepare her. She left Vienna 
that night, and on Monday, as she was taking a train from Lon- 
don to Liverpool, she bought an evening paper, which she would 
not look at, however, until the train had started. She knew so 
well what she would find there, that she took pains to get a 
coupé to herself that no one could witness her distress. When 
the train was fairly under way she opened the paper, and the 
first thing that met her eye was an announcement of the death 
of her father that morning. 

“On her father’s office table, at the time of his death, was 
lying a letter to her, to which he had not yet affixed his signature. 
It was his last mental effort, and showed that she was the last 
object of his thoughts. He had fallen in the street near his resi- 
dence, that Saturday, with a stroke of apoplexy, and was carried 
into his house by some persons who saw him fall. He was still 
conscious, when the doctor arrived, and said: ‘ Doctor, I have 
been expecting this.’ ” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE INFLUENCE UPON THE COMMUNICATOR’S 
MIND OF OBJECTS PRESENTED TO THE MEDIUM. 


The Editor of the Journal: 


Dear Sir:—I should like to offer one or two remarks upon a 
subject that has been very little discussed, from a theoretical 
standpoint, though the fact itself is hardly questioned by those 
who have made a careful and critical study of the evidence for 
supernormal phenomena in the Piper and other similar cases. I 
refer to the faculty, (apparently possessed by the medium or the 
intelligences who purport to communicate through her) of com- 
ing into closer touch with the mental and spiritual life of the sit- 
ter, and of being better enabled to remember a number of forgot- 
ten facts—simply because they are enabled to hold (through the 
medium’s hand) certain material objects which they previously 
wore, or handled, and which the sitter has brought with him or 
her, in order to “ assist in clearing the communicator’s mind.” In 
both Dr. Hodgson’s Report and that of Dr. Hyslop, are to be 
found many references to this fact—the importance of some ma- 
terial object, to act as a means of clearing the communicator’s 
mind, and ensuring better and clearer communications,—though 
it was only after long years of experimenting with the trance that 
the real importance of having these objects began to dawn upon 
the experimenters. It was only natural that this comprehension 
should be slow in coming, when we know that so much fraud is 
frequently connected with this very factor—mediums asking to 
hold a letter against their foreheads, e. g., in order to catch a 
glance at its contents—and so on. So when objects were 
brought to the medium at first, it was only right that they should 
have been carefully wrapped up and concealed from the medium 
—though we now know that many of the results that might 
otherwise have been obtained were in all probability vitiated or 
ruined by the very precautions employed. Still, in the early 
stages of the investigation, and especially before the honesty of 
the medium was proved to the satisfaction of all, it was only nat- 
ural that such precautions should be taken; and most unscientific 
would have been the procedure if they had not. 

But now that the facts are all but universally recognized; at 
least, among those who have made a careful study of the phe- 
nomena,—the question arises: What is the explanation of the ob- 
served fact? If, e. g., a sitter should bring a lock of hair to a sit- 
ting, and place it in the medium’s hand, when the person from 
whose head that lock of hair had been cut, when alive, was com- 
municating ; and if the communications at once became clear and 
relevant, instead of confused and erroneous; if, again, a pen-knife 
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or a piece of stone were placed in the hand with the same results, 
or with the result of inducing a sudden rush of supernormal infor- 
mation, what would be the modus operandi of this clearer and 
greatly facilitated communication? In what way have these ob- 
jects assisted in the acquisition of the information imparted? 
That they must have assisted in some way is evident from the 
very fact that the communications did become clearer and more 
correct and precise. In what manner have they influenced or 
affected the medium or the communicator, in order to bring about 
these unlooked-for results? 

That is certainly a most baffling question ; one that I shall not 
attempt to answer, of course, because its entirely correct solution 
will not, in all probability, be forthcoming for many years yet— 
until a far better comprehension and grasp of psychic phenomena 
be prevalent than is prevalent today. But, if only for the reason 
of clearing away some popular misconceptions on this subject, 
and in order to stimulate reflection among members of the S. P. R. 
and others who think upon these questions, I may, perhaps, be 
permitted to offer the following tentative remarks. 

It is generally conceived that the object carries with it some 
subtle physical influence or “ aura ” which, in some manner, influ- 
ences the medium or the intelligence communicating through 
her.* This belief is the basis of all “ psychometric” readings, of 
course, and is a very convenient one to hold; and can be made a 
very plausible one. So far back as 1885, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick 
offered a somewhat similar view—or rather hypothesis—as one of 
four explanations of haunted houses, conceiving it possible that 
some such influence might cling to the atmosphere of a house— 
much as its physical atmosphere clings to it— and in some man- 
ner might influence the minds and senses of those who lived in 
such a house thenceforward,—or at least for some considerable 
time, until the influence might be supposed to “ wear off.” Simi- 
larly, it might be that every object, worn by a person, or closely 
associated with him, physically, might in some manner be influ- 
enced by him, or impregnated with his “psychic atmosphere,” and 
so might be the means of bringing that person or influence to the 
medium to communicate; or assist him to communicate, while 
there, by bringing him in touch, as it were, pro tem., with old influ- 
ences and associations. And this idea is still further supported 
by the fact that articles brought to the séance, for the purpose of 
“holding” a communicator, and rendering his communications 
more clear and intelligible, are far more potent and influential if 


* For the sake of clearness of expression, I shall speak, throughout, 
of the “ communicators” as if they were real intelligences or personages. 
This is for the sake of convenience, merely, and must not be understood 
as carrying with it any adhesion to the definitely spiritistic view. 
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they have been previously wrapped up in oil or rubber cloth, and 
carefully protected from all external influences—the touches of, 
and handling by, another person particularly; if, indeed, such 
handling does not ruin the influence altogether. These facts, 
then, would seem to indicate that some such physical influence 
exists, in fact, and that it has, in some manner, the power ascribed 
to it. 

Granting, then, for the sake of argument, that such an influ- 
ence does exist, how are we to conceive it as stored in the object 
handled? how does it influence the medium? how the communi- 
cator? how recall incidents forgotten by him until that moment? 
and how facilitate communication? Such are some of the puz- 
zling questions that arise, as soon as we begin to put our theory 
to the test, and see how far it assists us in clearing up the present 
difficulties. 

Are we to conceive this influence, this emanation, this “ aura,” 
as in some sense magnetic or electrical? If so, then how are we 
to differentiate the magnetism or the electricity of one person 
from that of another—for magnetism and electricity are not sup- 
posed to be in any sense “ personal” in their nature, but rather 
universal, and intimately associated with every particle of matter 
in the universe—living and not-living. Evidently, there must be 
some means of differentiating the influence of one person from 
that of another, and this would render the influence “ personal ” 
and distinguish it from the ordinary magnetism or electricity, of 
which we are accustomed to speak. Is it, then, to be conceived 
as in some sense vital in character—consisting in, or partaking of, 
the vital energy of the person to whom the article formerly be- 
longed? Well, what is this vital energy? Has it ever been 
measured, ever detected by any of the delicate instruments which 
science has perfected—instruments so delicate that they can 
measure the energy of light waves, or detect the heat of a candle 
at the distance of half a mile? Have such instruments ever de- 
tected the existence of any vital force or vital energy—semi- 
material, or semi-fluidic, in character? We know that they have 
not. It is true that the early mesmerists contended that such 
an influence actually existed, and produced many facts in sup- 
port of their contention; but these facts have now all been 
accounted for by the laws of conscious and unconscious sugges- 
tion; and, though I should be the last to contend that such an 
influence does not and cannot exist, the influence will never be 
proved by mesmeric experiments, but must have other, inde- 
pendent facts in its support, if it desires to be accepted by the 
scientific world. 

Granting, again, for the sake of argument, that such an influ- 
ence or effluence does exist, in spite of the fact that it has never 
been detected, how are we to conceive it as stored within the ob- 
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ject handled or worn? Is it merely contained within its structure, 
like water in a sponge; or does it become an actual part or prop- 
erty of the object, like gravitation? One cannot well conceive 
it to be the latter; and it seems to be definitely disproved by the 
fact that it can be lost or dissipated, for which reason the articles 
in question are wrapped up in oil or rubber cloth, and otherwise 
protected. If it is merely present within the article, again, as 
water is present in a sponge, how does it influence the medium 
and the communicator? Is the influence lost or dissipated by 
much handling, or does it remain forever in the object? Experi- 
mental evidence would seem to point to the latter conclusion, 
though nothing definite can be said, as yet. The evidence af- 
forded by the oil or rubber cloth might again be cited, in sup- 
port of the theory that it is lost through handling. 

Still, granting that such a physical, or vital effluence or influ- 
ence exists, how does the medium become aware of its existence? 
We should have to suppose it is by means of the sensory nerves; 
and, of these, the nerves of touch are the ones involved, since all 
the other senses are more or less dormant or incapable of render- 
ing assistance in the detection and recognition of such an influ- 
ence. If, then, this influence were in some manner transmitted 
along the nerves of touch to the brain, and there associated with 
other impressions, we might begin to form some faint idea of 
the process involved—were it not for certain difficulties, which 
the casual reader invariably overlooks. Among these are the 
following. 

In order that the incoming nervous impulse or sensation may 
be distinguished from any other tactile sensation, it must possess 
some peculiarity distinctly its own, for otherwise it would be 
merely registered in the brain as is any other tactile sensation 
whatever, and would excite no especial psychic impression, one 
way or the other. ‘The sensation would be carried along the 
nerves to the brain as is any other tactile sensation, and would not 
appear to be essentially distinct from these. But if the nervous 
impulse, conveyed from the hand to the brain, be along the me- 
dium’s own nerves, we must surely conclude that this nervous 
impulse is the medium’s also—for otherwise we should have to 
assume that an altogether alien and foreign nerve-fluid of some 
sort was introduced into the nerve channel (innoculated, as it 
were), and that this impulse, travelling to the brain, influenced it 
in its own peculiar way. This imparted nervous impulse, bear- 
ing the characteristics of the nervous system of the other person 
(the person deceased, on our present hypothesis) and belonging 
to that person’s nervous system, we might conceive that it would 
act upon the medium’s brain (as a tactile sensation) in a manner 
somewhat peculiar, and different from the ordinary tactile sen- 
sations of the medium, and would excite the brain and nervous 
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sytem in a different way. That is, the brain would, pro tem., 
function in a manner familiar to the communicator, but unfa- 
miliar to the medium. Of course, this is all conjecture, pure and 
simple, and is based upon the supposition that some sort of 
nerve impulse is passed from the object itself into the nerves of 
the hands, and by them conveyed to the medium’s brain—a fact 
for which we have no confirmatory evidence whatever. I am not 
saying that such might not be possible; for if we can conceive the 
nervous mechanism of the medium’s body (as, on the “ posses- 
sion” theory, we are bound to conceive) usurped and controlled 
by a spirit, we can imagine or conceive many things. And cer- 
tainly this theory is as rational as any other; none other ac- 
counting for the facts equally well. What we should have to 
conceive, then, on this theory, is that this peculiar and charac- 
teristic nervous impulse reached the medium’s brain, while still 
carrying with it its own peculiarities, and that it impressed that 
brain in its own peculiar way; and that this impression was rec- 
ognized by the intelligence controlling the brain and utilizing 
it for the time being—all of which, taken, together, seems to me 
to be a pretty good strain upon one’s credulity. We have the 
facts to account for, however, which are an equal strain upon our 
credulity and must be explained in one way or another, or the 
problem given up altogether. 

The manner in which such objects might be supposed to in- 
fluence the medium’s brain is now clear, and we can conceive 
that the controlling intelligence, acting upon the brain and 
nervous mechanism of the medium, might be influenced by the 
peculiarly familiar functioning of a certain center or set of cen- 
ters; and so arouse, in him, the associations which were previ- 
ously lacking; or enable him to recall certain facts, before for- 
gotten. In this way communication would be facilitated, to 
just that extent, and so render the communications clearer and 
more relevant to the occasion. 

It is true there is another way of accounting for the ob- 
served facts, or a very large portion of them. To this view very 
few of the objections formerly raised can be said to apply, be- 
cause we are not led into any of the intricate speculations which 
the former, and commonly-held theory, necessitated. In this 
case, we might conceive that the influence is purely psycholog- 
ical, and that the communicator merely remembers more facts 
connected with a certain person, place or thing, by reason of his 
seeing the article in question. This would involve nothing more 
occult than a simple association of ideas—the sight of the object 
bringing up to the mind of the communicator a chain of thoughts, 
until then latent; of memories long forgotten. This would dis- 
pose of the physical-influence theory, and all the difficulties it 
presents, and is consequently much to be preferred, if it covers 
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and explains all the facts. It is doubtful, however, if it does so. 
Thus, in those cases where an article is brought and placed upon 
the table or in the medium’s hand, which the supposed control 
did not know, when alive (and hence could not recognize and as- 
sociate with anything), the explanation can hardly be said to ap- 
ply. For this article, too, seems to greatly facilitate the com- 
munications, and to better them (to say nothing of the well- 
attested phenomena of psychometry) and this would, be far more 
easily explicable on the physical-influence theory than on the 
mental-association theory. And this objection would also apply 
to those cases in which objects belonging to other persons were 
presented to the medium, and the communications facilitated in 
like manner. Again, if the mental-association theory were the 
true one, and sufficient to account for the facts, why should we 
have to wrap up the articles presented so carefully—for if phy- 
sical influences had nothing to do with the article or the medium’s 
impressions therefrom, it should make no difference to either 
medium or communicator whether the articles were exposed to 
the atmosphere and miscellaneous handling, or not. Yet, so far 
as I have been enabled to learn, there is a decided difference—so 
great, in fact, as to altogether annul the effects of the experi- 
ment altogether. So that, while there are many points in favor 


of the mental-association theory, it has not everything its own 


way, as some persons think; and, indeed, it is doubtful if it 
really explains many of the facts in the case at all. 

There is yet another objection to the mental-association theory 
which I might urge in this place. It is this: It would have to 
be assumed that the communicator could actually see the object 
presented,—for otherwise the theory would not hold. If he had 
to depend upon touch alone, all the difficulties, above enumer- 
ated, would at once present themselves for solution. No; he 
must see the object, as with the physical eye, in order to asso- 
ciate it with any scenes, events, or persons in his past life. Now, 
we have very little evidence that spirits can see our material 
world, as we see it, at all; the spirits themselves state this, on 
numerous occasions; their failure to procure information, read 
books, etc., is a further indication of this; and it is in fact ad- 
mitted by all those who have closely studied and brought in re- 
ports upon the Piper case. Certainly they do not see when com- 
municating ; though they may possibly see, very dimly and indis- 
tincly, at other times. This is a subject that will stand working 
out in greater detail, on another occasion; and as I believe Dr. 
Hyslop intends doing so, I leave that branch of the discussion— 
merely calling attention to the fact that all the objections for- 
merly raised to this theory still apply: the communicator can 
only associate with other things an object which is familiar to 
him, and which suggests such associations; and any unfamil- 
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iar object would never arouse these associations, and never 
could. 

It will be seen, then, as the upshot of this discussion, that 
the popular impression (that some “aura” emitted from the 
object impressed the nervous mechanism of the medium, and in- 
fluenced the controlling intelligence, through it), is not nearly 
so simple an explanation as at first sight appeared, but one that 
is highly detailed and complex, and, when analyzed down to 
its core, is not really intelligible at all_—unless we are prepared 
to make some monstrous assumptions, and advance hypotheses 
for which we have no adequate evidence, and for which there is 
no analogy in the physical or mental worlds. But, as before 
pointed out, the facts must be explained, in any case, and the 
field is open for explanations that will really explain. Perhaps 
some of our readers may be enabled to throw some light on this 
question: for my own part, I must confess it is to me a baffling 
and as yet an insoluble mystery that stares us in the face, and 
defies adequate explanation. 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Seen and Unseen. By E. Katuerine Bates. Greening and Company, 
Limited. London, 1907. 


This volume is the story of Miss Bates’ own experiences in the field 
of psychic phenomena, and is a remarkably interesting book. The pub- 
lishers, judging from the advertising circular accompanying it, must 
have had some misgivings about publishing the book, and no doubt 
would not have been tempted by it a generation ago. But thanks to the 
twenty-five years’ work by the English Society, the subject may now 
receive respectful attention. And yet even in England the publisher 
speaks in a tone of half apology for such an undertaking, and with less 
excuse, it seems to the reviewer, than might be the case in this country, 
where money-making and the half-baked intelligence which accompanies 
it still scoffs at the subject as “ off color.” We are taught here to be- 
lieve that English intelligence has made Philistinism unrespectable. 
This, however, may be confined to the members of the Society which 
publishes little enough to suggest anything supernormal. 

Whatever we may think of the facts in Miss Bates’ book, we cannot 
impeach her for lacking a sense of humor. This humor is one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the book and the stories in it. I have often thought 
that it was the origin of the sense of humor that decided the develop- 
ment and civilization of man. Anything can be made credible with it, 
and much would have to be doubted without it. However this may be, 
the book is not at all uncritical and exhibits a sufficiently scientific spirit 
to justify its perusal with that seriousness which facts always demand, 
especially if they are collective in their nature, as they certainly are in 
this volume. 


There are two incidents which are associated with the names of Mrs. 
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Cadwell and Mrs. Stoddart Gray that Americans who know something 
of their performances would shake their heads at, as their reputation was 
not very savory. But Miss Bates is careful both to state most exactly 
the conditions of the phenomena and to limit them as much as possible 
to mental appearances. The tincture of the physical about them is mini- 
mized or distrusted, and certain features of them are interesting, no mat- 
ter what we may think of their connections. What one has to admire 
most, however, is the courage to state them, and if the reader does not 
like them he may have his explanation and his evidence for it. The in- 
cidents are good examples of what we most naturally shrink from when 
found in dubious associations. And it is in this country that the most 
shameless frauds have occurred. 

The other incidents are of a different and a better character, especially 
as they exclude physical phenomena. They are so very numerous and 
so well told that we must leave them to interested readers to whom we 
should highly recommend the book. Its narrative is racy, humorous, 
detailed, and intelligent, leaving nothing to be wanted for general read- 
ing. It will require some familiarity with scientific views to offer and 
entertain explanations, but it has not been the purpose of the book to 
discuss theories, but simply to narrate experiences, leaving to the 
reader to form and defend his pet theories. 

One incident will give a clear idea of what the contents of the volume 
are. It was an experience of Miss Bates with a sceptical brother. A 
young student of Oxford had shown ability with Miss Bates to produce 
table tipping and she and he used often to experiment with it for amuse- 
ment, troubling themselves very little about explanations. After telling 
some of the things done by them, Miss Bates proceeds with the incident 
mentioned. 

“T can next recall a flying visit from a brother of mine, who had just 
spent three months, on leave from India, in America, where he had 
taken introductions, and had been the guest of various hospitable naval 
and military men, who had shown him round the Washington Arsenal, 
West Point Academy, and so forth. My kind old host had begged him 
to take us on his way back to London, and I remember well his look of 
utter amazement when Morton and I had lured him to ‘the table’ one 
afternoon, and he was told correctly the names of two or three of these 
American gentlemen. 

“*T must have mentioned them to my sister in my letters,’ he said, 
turning to the younger man. I knew this was not the case, but it was 
difficult to prove a negative. 

“It was a relief, therefore, when my brother suggested what he con- 
— a ‘real test,’ where previous knowledge on my part must be ex- 
cluded. 

“*Let them tell the name of a bearer I had once in India—he lived 
with me for more than twelve years—always returning to me when I 
came back from English furlough, and yet at the end of that time he sud- 
denly disappeared, without rhyme or reason, and I have neither seen nor 
heard of him since. I know my sister has never heard his name. That 
would be something like a test, but of course it won’t come off,’ he added 
cynically. 


t “The wearisome spelling out began. The table rose up at R, then at 


**Quite wrong,’ my brother called out in triumph. ‘I knew how it 
would be when any real test came. Fortunately, too, it is wildly wrong 
—neither the letter before nor the letter after the right one, so you can- 
not wriggle out of it in that way.’ 

“*Never mind, Major Bates,’ said Morton Freer, good-naturedly. 
‘Let us go on all the same, and see what they mean to spell out.’ 
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“ Fortunately, we did so, with a most interesting result, for the right 
{ name was given after all, but spelled in the Hindoostanee and not the 
European fashion. The name in true Hindoostanee was Ram Din—but 
Europeans spelt it Rham Deen—and so my brother had entirely forgotten 
when the A was given that it had any connection with the man’s name. 
When the whole word was spelt out, of course he remembered, and then 
his face was a study! 
“* Good gracious! it is right enough and that is the real Hindoo- 
stanee spelling, too. I never thought of that when the A came!’ 
| “T think this episode knocked the bottom out of his scepticism for 
4 some years to come.” 
The reader has the whole volume before him of incidents as inter- 
: esting and as well told as this. I can only call the reader’s attention to 
: two or three remarkable chapters. One is “ Hauntings by the Living 
and the Dead,” containing an interesting story of a place haunted by a 
' living person. It is so unusual that it excites interest on any theory of 
its explanation. The chanter which narrates Miss Bates’ experience 
; with Mrs. Piper and the alleged communications of Stainton Moses is as 
interesting as anything that has occurred through that case. Readers 
too, of the Piper case will be interested in some purported communica- 
tions about “ Imperator” and his character. These are in the Appendix. 
But, they exhibit some very sensible views and striking incidents regard- 
ing that personality. We should certainly commend the book to all 
psychic researchers, and tho they may wish in the end to have heavier 
scientific pabulum, ‘they will lose nothing in an acquaintance with this 


record. 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


Spiritualism (The Physical Phenomena), With Facsimile Illustrations of 
Thought-Transfererce Drawings and Direct Writing. By Edward 
T. Bennett, Assistant-Secretary to the S. P. R., 1882-1902. With a 
Brief Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. London. 


; To those students of psychical research who have made a careful 
study of the Proceedings and Journals of the London Society for Psy- 
: chical Research, and of Myers’ Human Personality, this little book will 

not contain much new material; but to all others it will prove a book of 

great interest. The first three chapters deal with the evidence for the 

movements of objects, the production of sound, and the appearance of 
light—all without any apparent physical cause. The two next chapters 
: deal with the physical phenomena witnessed in the presence of D. D. 
Home and William Stainton Moses respectively; while the last five chap- 
ters deal with the evidence for The Divining Rod; Thought-Transference; 
Materializations; Spirit-Photography; and “The Summing-Up of the 
Whole Matter.” It will be seen that the book covers a big field, but 
very briefly, since the total number of pages in the book is but 140. 
That, however, does not alter its worth, as it represents a very fair sum- 
ming-up of the evidence for the physical phenomena, as accumulated by 
the English S. P. R.; as well as giving us, on occasion, some interesting 
new material—as in the CHapter on spirit-photography, e. g., in which is 
given the results of some experiments by Mr. J. Traill Taylor, originally 
printed in the British Journal of Photography. Space forbids any dis- 
cussion of this book’s contents, which is practically a mass of cases, and 
very little discussion of results; I can but say that a careful perusal of the 
book will amply repay the reader, and will furnish him with a brief re- 
view of the most important positive evidence he is likely to obtain of the 
physical phenomena of spiritualism. 
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La Psychotherapie Dans Ses Differents Modes. Par A. W. VAN RENTERGHEM. 
Amsterdam, pp. 184. 1907. 


This is an address delivered before the International Congress of 
Psychiatry, Neurology, and Psychology at Amsterdam in August, 1907. 
The appendix contains accounts of a number of cases which illustrate the 
generalizations of the address. 

Dr. Van Renterghem finds a reaction against the use of psychothera- 
peutics and undertakes to defend it. He gives a short history of the 
work in this field, preliminary to a criticism of Du Bois’ position, which, 
in spite of all that has been done, tries to be sceptical and to discredit 
hypnotic therapeutics. Du Bois seems to misunderstand hypnotism, and 
apparently identifies it with thaumaturgical ideas, a view for which, in 
fact, there is no excuse on the part of any intelligent man in this stage. 

The cases quoted represent the most interesting part of the little vol- 
ume, and it is a pity for the general reader that they are in French in- 
stead of English. The book ought to be, however, a very useful one to 
those who are interested. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The following is the Treasurer’s Report for the quarter be- 
ginning June 5th and ending September 12th: 


Receipts. 
Sale of literature 


Salaries 


Job Printing 
Sundries 


more than the receipts. Unless the membership can be greatly 
increased this will be much greater the next quarter. The item 
for sundries include $16.20 for books on our list which were sold, 
so that a part of the $51.32 in the Receipts is mere profit, the rest 
coming from sales of our own literature. 

The expenses for the lecture tour are explained as follows: 
The Board of Trustees granted $500 for this tour to be under- 
taken in behalf of an increased membership. The actual cost of 
the tour was as indicated in the Report of the Treasurer. But 


Total $1,061.32 
Expenses. 
Lecture ’ 345.00 
19.75 
— 
Total $2,087.67 
The reader will observe that the expenses were $1,626.35 
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net receipts for lectures in two places amounted to $202 which 
were turned into the treasury of the Institute and not mentioned 
in the above receipts from members, so that the real expenses oi 
the tour were $143. The increase of membership has not been 
what it ought to have been, judging from the kind of interest 
manifested in the lectures. 
JAMES H. HYSLOP, 
Treasurer. 
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Johnson, Samuel, clo C. F. Hovey & Co., 33 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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